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The Warrior Dropouts 




The Sioux reservation has a lesson for the city: 
Independent, energetic hoys often become *^pushouts” 



ROSALIE H. WAX 



Scattered over the prairie on the Pine Ridge reservation 
of South Dakota, loosely grouped into bands along the 
creeks and roads, live thousands of Sioux Indians. Most 
live in cabins, some in tents, a fev/ in houses; most lack 
the conventional utilities — running water, electricity, tele- 
phony and gas. None has a street address. They are called 
"country Indians” and most speak the Lakota language. 
They are very poor, the most impoverished people on the 
reservation. 

For four years I have been studying the problems of the 
high school dropouts among these Oglala Sioux. In many 
ways these Indian youths are very different from slum 
school dropouts — Negro, Mexican-American, rural white 
— ^just as in each group individuals differ widely one from 
another. Yet no one who has any familiarity with their 
problems can avoid being struck by certain parallels, both 
between groups and individuals. 

In slum schools and Pine Ridge schools scholastic achieve- 
ment is low, and the dropout rate is high; the children’s 
primary loyalties go to friends and peers, not schools or 
educators; and all of them are confronted by teachers who 
see them as inadequately prepared, uncultured offspring of 
alien and ignorant folk. They are classified as "culturally 
deprived.” All such schools serve as the custodial, con- 
stabulary, and reformative arm of one element of society 
directed against another. 

Otherwise well-informed people, including educators 
themselves, assume on the basis of spurious evidence that 
dropouts dislike and voluntarily reject sihool, that they all 
leave it for much the same reasons, and that they are really 
much alike. But dropouts leave high school under strikingly 
different situations and for quite different reasons. 

Many explicitly state that they do not wish to leave and 
are really "pushouts" or "kickouts” rather than "dropouts.” 
As a Sioux youth in our sample put it, "I quit, but I never 
did want to quit!” Perhaps the fact that educators consider 



all dropouts to be similar tells us more about educators and 
their schools than about dropouts. 

On the Reservation 

The process that alienates many country Indian boys from 
the high schools th^ are obliged to attend begins early in 
childhood and reflects the basic Sioux social structure. Sioux 
boys are reared to be physically reckless and impetuous. 
One that does not perform an occasional brash act may 
be accepted as "quiet" or "bashful,” but he is not considered 
a desirable son, brother, or sweetheart. Sioux boys are 
reared to be proud and feisty and are expected to resent 
public censure. They have some obligations to relatives; 
but the major social controls after infancy are exerted by 
their fellows — their "peer group.” 

From about the age of ?even or eight, they spend almost 
the entire day without adult supervision, running or riding 
about with friends of their age and returning home only 
for food and sleep. Even we (my husband. Dr. Murray 
L. Wax, and I), who had lived with Indian families 
from other tribal groups, were startled when we heard 
a responsible and respected Sioux matron dismiss a lad 
of six or seven for the entire day with the statement, 
"Go play with Larry and John.” Similarly, at a ceremonial 
gathering in a strange community with hundreds of people, 
boys of nine or ten often take off and stay away until late 
at night as a matter of course. Elders pay little attention. 
There is much prairie and many creeks for roaming and 
playing in ways that bother nobody. The only delinquen- 
cies we have heard Sioux elders complain about are chas- 
ing stock, teasing bulls, or occasionally some petty theft. 

Among Sioux males this kind of peer-group raising leads 
to a highly eflScient yet unverbalized system of intra-group 
discipline and powerful intra-group loyalties and dependen- 
cies. During our seven-month stay in a reservation commu- 
nity, we were impressed by how rarely the children quar- 
reled with one another. 'This behavior was not imposed by 
elders but ty the children themselves. 

For example, our office contained some items very at- 
tractive to them, especially a typewriter. We were aston- 
ished to see how quietly they handled this prize that only 
one could enjoy at a time. A well-defined status system ex- 
isted so that a child using the typewriter at once gave way 
and left the machine if one higher in the hierarchy ap- 
peared. A half-dozen of these shifts might take place 
within an hour; yet, all this occurred without a blow or 
often even a word. 

Sioux boys have intense loyalties and dependencies. 
They almost never tattle on each other. But when forced 
to live with strangers, they tend to become inarticulate, 
psychologically disorganized, or withdrawn. 
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”l'o many young country Indians the agency town is a center of sophistication with a barber shop, big grocery stores, churches, gas sta- 
tion;, a drive-in confectionary, and even a restaurant with a juke box.” 



With most children the peer group reaches the zenith of 
its power in school. In middle class neighborhoods, inde- 
pendent children can usually seek and secure support from 
parents, teachers, or adult society as a whole. But when, as 
in an urban slum or Indian reservation, the teachers stay 
alooi* from parents, and parents feel that teachers are a 
breed apart, the peer group may become so powerful that 
the children literally take over the school. Then group ac- 
tivities are carried on in class — ^jokes, no!!;es, intrigues, 
teasing, mock-combat, comic book reading, courtship — all 
without the teacher’s knowledge and often without grossly 
interfering with the learning process. 

Competent and experienced teachers can come to terms 
with tlte peer group and manage to teach a fair amount of 
reading:, writing, and arithmetic. But teachers who are in- 
competent, overwhelmed by large classes, or sometimes 
merely inexperienced may be faced with groups of children 
who ref use even to listen. 

We marveled at the variety and efficiency of the devices 
developed by Indian children to frustrate formal learning — 
unanimous inattention, refusal to go to the board, writing 
on the board in letters less than an inch high, inarticulate 
responses, and whispered or pantomime teasing of victims 
called on to recite. In some seventh and eighth grade 
classes there was a withdrawal so uncompromising that no 
voice could be heard for hours except the teacher’s, plain- 
tively asking questions or giving instractions. 

Most Sioux children insist they like school, and n»st 
Sioux parents corroborate this. Once the power and depth 
of their social life within the school is appreciated, it is 
not difficult to see why they like it. Indeed, the only un- 
pleasant aspects of school for them are the disciplinary 



regulations (which they soon learn to tolerate or evade), 
an occasional "mean” teacher, bullies, or feuds with mem- 
bers of other groups. Significantly, we found that notorious 
truants had usually been rejected by classmates and also 
had no older relatives in school to protect them from 
bullies. But the child who has a few friends or an older 
brother or sister to stand by him, or who "really likes to 
play basketball,’’ almost always finds school agreeable. 

Day School Graduates 

By the time he has finished the eighth grade, the country 
Indian boy has many fine qualities: zest for life, curiosity, 
pride, physical courage, sensibility to human relationships, 
experience with the elemental facts of life, and intense 
group l(}yalty and integrity. His experiences in day school 
have done nothing to diminish or tarnish his ideal — ^the 
physically reckless and impetuous youth, who is admired 
by all. 

But, on the other hand, the country Indian boy is almost 
completely lacking in the traits most highly valued by the 
school authorities: a narrow and absolute respect for "reg- 
ulations,” "government property,” routine,, discipline, and 
diligence. He is also deficient in other skills apparently es- 
sential to rapid and easy passage through high school and 
boarding school — especially the abilities to make short- 
term superficial social adjustments with strangers. Nor can 
he easily adjust to a system which demands, on the one 
hand, that he study competitively as an individual, and, 
on the other, that he live in barrack-type dormitories where 
this kind of study is impossible. 

Finally, his English is inadequate for high school work. 
Despite eight or more years of formal training in reading 



"Country Indian children are confronted by teachers who see them as inadequately prepared, aincultured offspring of alien and ignorant folk.' 



and writing, many day school graduates cannot converse 
fluently in English even among tliemselves. In contrast, 
most of the students with whom they will compete in high- 
er schools have spoken English since childhood. 

To leave home and the familiar and pleasant day 
school for boarding life at the distant and formidable high 
school is a prospect both fascinating and frightening. To 
many young country Indians the agency town of Pine Ridge 
is a center of sophistication. It has blocks of Indian Bureau 
homes with lawns and fences, a barber shop, big grocery 
stores, churches, gas stations, a drive-in confectionary, and 
even a restaurant with a juke box. While older siblings or 
cousins may have reported that at high school "they make 
you study harder," that "they just make you move every 
minute,” or that the "mixed-bloods” or "children of bu- 
reau employees" are "mean" or "snotty," there are the com- 
pensatory highlights of movies, basketball games, and the 
social (white man’s) dances. 

For the young men there is the chance to play high 
school basketball, baseball, or football; for the young 
women there is the increased distance from over-watchful, 
conservative parents. For both, there is the freedom, taken 
or not, to hitchhike to White Clay, with its beer joints, 
bowling hall, and archaic aura of Western wickedness. If, 
then, a young man’s close friends or relatives decide to go 
to high school, he will usually want to go too rather than 
remain at home, circumscribed, "living off his folks.” Also, 
every year, more elders coax, tease, bribe, or otherwise pres- 
sure the young men into "making a try" because "nowadays 
only high school graduates get the good jobs.” 

'The Student Body; Town Indians, Country Indians 

The student body of the Oglala Community High School 
is very varied. First, there are tlie children of the town 



dwellers, who range from well-paid white and Indian gov- 
ernment employees who live in neat government housing 
developments to desperately poor people who live in tar 
paper shacks. Second, there is the large number of institu- 
tionalized children who have been attending the Oglala 
Community School as boarders for the greater part of their 
lives. Some are orphans, others come fn .a isolated sections 
of the reservation where there are no day schools, others 
come from different tribal areas. 

But these town dwellers and boarders share an advan- 
tage — for them entry into high school is little more than 
a shift from eighth to ninth grade. 'They possess an inti- 
mate knowledge of their classmates and a great deal of 
local know-how. In marked contrast, the country Indian 
freshman enters an alien environment. Not only is he igno- 
rant of how to buck the mles, he doesn’t even know the 
rules. Nor does he know anybody to put him wise. 

Many country Indians drop out of high school before 
they have any clear idea what high school is all about. In 
our sample, 35 percent dropped out before the end of the 
ninth grade and many of these left during the first semes- 
ter. Our first interviews with them were tantalizingly con- 
tradictory — about half the young men seemed to have 
found high school so painful they could scarcely talk about 
it; the other half were also laconic, but insisted that they 
had liked school. In time, those who had found school un- 
bearable confided that they had left school because they 
were lonely or because they were abused by more experi- 
enced boarders. Only rarely did they mention that they had 
trouble with their studies. 

The following statement, made by a mild and pleasant 
boy, conveys some idea of the agony of loneliness, embar- 
rassment, and inadequacy that a country Indian newcomer • 
may suflFer when he enters high school: 
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At day school it was kind of easy for me. But high 
school was really hard, and I can’t figure out even sim- 
ple questions that they ask me. . . . Besides I’m so quiet 
[modest and unaggressive] that the boys really took ad- 
vantage of me. They borrow money from me every Sun- 
day niglit and they don’t even care to pay it back. ... I 
can’t talk English very good, and I’m really bashful and 
shy, and I get scared when I talk to white people. I 
usually just stay quiet in the [day school]} classroom, 
and the teachers will leave me alone. But at boarding 
school they wanted me to get up and talk or say some- 
thing. ... I quit and I never went back. ... I can’t 
seem to get along with diflferent people, and I’m so shy 
I can’t even make friends. . . . ['Translated from Lakota 
by interviewer.] 

Most of the newcomers seem to have a difiicult time get- 
ting along with the experienced boarders and claim that 
the latter not only strip them of essentials like soap, paper, 
and underwear, but also take the treasured gifts of proud 
and encouraging relatives, wrist watches and transistor 
radios. 

Some of the kids — especially the boarders — are really 
mean. All they want to do is steal — ^and they don’t want 
to study. 'They’ll steal your school work off you and 
they’ll copy it. . . . Sometimes they’ll break into our 
suitcase. Or if we have money in our pockets they’ll 
take off our overalls and search our pockets and get our 
monqr. ... So finally I just came home. If I could be a 
day scholar I think I’ll stay in. But if they want me to 
board I don’t want to go back. I think I’ll just quit. 
Interviews with the dropouts who asserted that school 
was "all right’’ — and that they had not wished to quit— 
suggest that many had been almost as wretched during 
their first weeks at high school as the bashful young men 



who quit because they "couldn’t make friends.’’ But they 
managed to find some friends and, with this peer support 
and protection, they were able to cope with and (probably) 
strike back at other boarders. In any case., the painful and 
degrading aspects of school became endurable. As one lad 
put it: "Once you learn to be a boarder, it’s not so bad.’’ 

But for these young men, an essential part of having 
friends was "raising Cain’’ — that is, engaging in daring 
and defiant deeds forbidden by the school authorities. 'The 
spirit of these escapades is difficult to portray to members 
of a society where most people no longer seem, capable of 
thinking about the modem equivalents of To.m Sawyer, 
Huckle^rry Finn, or Kim, except as juvenile delinquents. 
We ourselves, burdened by sober professional interest in 
dropouts, at first found it hard to recognize that these able 
and engaging young men were taking pride and joy in 
doing exactly what the school authorities thought most 
reprehensible; and they were not confessing, but boasting, 
although their stunts had propelled them out of school. 

For instance, this story from one bright lad of 15 who 
had mn away from high school. Shortly after entering ninth 
grade he and his friends had appropriated a govermnent 
car. ('The usual pattern in such adventures is to drive off 
the reservation until the gas gives out.) For this offense 
(according to the respondent) they were restricted for the 
rest of the term — they were forbidden to leave the high 
school campus or attend any of the school recreational 
events, games, dances, or movies. (In effect, this meant 
doing nothing but going to class, performing work chores, 
and sitting in the dormitory.) Even then our respondent 
seems to have kept up with his class work and did not play 
hookey except in reading class: 

It was after we stole that car Mrs. Bluger [pseudonym 
for reading teacher] would keep asking who stole the 





car in class. So 1 just quit going there. . . . One night 
we were the only ones up in the older boys’ dorm. We 
said, “Hell with this noise. We’re not going to be 
the only ones here.’’ So we snuck out and went over 
to the dining hall. I pried this one window open about 
this far and then it started to crack, so I let it go. . . . 
We heard someone so we took off. It was show that 
night I think. [Motion picture was being shown in 
school auditorium.} . . . All the rest of the guys was 
sneaking in and getting something. So I said I was 
going to get my share too. We had a case of apples and 
a case of oranges. 'Then I think it was the night watch- 
man was coming, so we run around and hid behind 
those steps. He shined that light on us. So I thought 
right then I was going to keep on going. 'That was 
around Christmas time. We walked back to Oglala [about 
15 miles} and we were eating this stuff all the way back. 
This young man implied that after this escapade he sim- 
ply did not have the nerve to try to return to the high 
school. He insisted, however, that he would like to try 
another high school: 

I’d like to finish [high school} and get a good job some 
place. If I don’t I’ll probably just be a bum around here 
or something. 

Young Men Who Stay in School 

Roughly half the young Sioux who leave high school 
very early claim they left because they were unable to con- 
form to school regulations. Wliat happens to the country 
boys who remain.^ Do they "shape-up’” and obey the reg- 
ulations.^ Do they, even, come to "believe” in them? We 
found that most of these older and more experienced 
youths were, if anything, even more inclined to boast of 
triumphs over the rules than the younger fellows who had 
left. Indeed, all but one assured us that they were adept 
at hookey, and food and car stealing, and that they had 
frequent surreptitious beer parties and other outlaw en- 
joyments. We do not know whether they (especially the 



star athletes) actually disobey the school regulations as fre- 
quently and flagrantly as they claim. But there can be no 
doubt that most Sioux young men above 12 wish to be re- 
garded as heUions in school. For them, it would be un- 
manly to have any other attitude. 

An eleventh grader in good standing explained his 
private technique for playing hookey and added proudly: 
'"rhey never caught me yet.” A twelfth grader and first- 
string basketball player told how he and some other stu- 
dents "stole” a jeep from the high school machine shop 
and drove it all over town. When asked why, he patiently 
explained: "To see if we can get away with it. It’s for the 
enjoyment ... to see if we can take the car without getting 
caught.” Another senior told our male staff worker: "You 
can always get out and booze it up.” 

'The impulse to boast of the virile achievements of youth 
seems to maintain itself into middle and even into old 
age. Country Indians with college training zestfully told 
how they and a group of proctors had stolen large amounts 
of food from the high sdiool kitchen and were never ap- 
prdiended, or how they and their friends drank three 
fifths of whiskey in one night and did not pass out. 

Clearly, the activities school administrators and teach- 
ers denounce as immature and delinquent are regarded as 
part of youthful daring, excitement, manly honor, and 
contests of skill and wits by the Sioux young men and many 
of their elders. 

'They are also, we suspect, an integral part of the world 
of competitive sports. "I like to play basketball” was one of 
the most frequent responses of young men to the question: 
"What do you like most about school?” Indeed, several 
ninth and tenth graders stated that the opportunity to play 
basketball was the main reason they kept going to school. 
One eighth grader who had run away several times stated: 
When I was in the seventh grade I made the B team on 
the basketball squad. And I made the A team when I 
was in the eighth grade. So I stayed and finished school 
without running away anymore. 



"Sioux boys have intense loyalties and dependencies. They almost 
never tattle on each other.” 



"The impulse to boast of the virile achievements of youth seems 
to maintain itself into middle and even old age.” 




The unselfconsdous devotion and ardor with which 
many of these young men participate in sports must be 
witnessed to be appreciated even mildly. They cannot 
communicate their joy and pride in words, though one 17* 
year-old member of the team that won the state champion- 
ship tried, by telling how a team member wearing a war 
bonnet "led us onto the playing floor and this really gave 
them a cheer.” 

Unfortunately, we have seen little evidence that school 
administrators and teachers recognize the opportunity to 
use sports as a bridge to school. 

By the eleventh and twelfth grades many country Indians 
have left the reservation or gone into the armed services, 
and it is not always easy to tell which are actual dropouts. 
However, we did reach some. Their reasons for dropping 
out varied. One pled boredom: "I was just sitting there 
doing anything to pass the time.” Another said he didn’t 
know v'hal' made him quit: "1 just didn’t fit in anymore. 
. . . I just wasn’t like the other guys anymore.” Another 
refused to attend a class in which he felt the teacher had 
insulted Indians. When the principal told him that he 
must attend this class or be "restricted,” he left. Significant- 
ly, his best friend dropped out with him, even though he 
was on the way to becoming a first-class basketball player. 

DifiFerent as they appear at first, these statements have a 
common undertone: 'They are the expressions not of im- 
mature delinquents, but of relatively mature young men who 
find the atmosphere of the high school stultifying and 
childish. 

The Dilemma of Sioux Youth 

Any intense cross-cultural study is likely to reveal as 
many tragi-comic situations as social scientific insights. 
'Thus, on the Pine Ridge reservation, a majority of the 
young men arrive at adolescence valuing elan, bravery, gen- 
erosity, passion, and luck, and admiring outstanding talent 
in athletics, singing, and dancing. While capable of wider 
relations and reciprocities, they function at their social best 



"Few school administrators recognize the opportunity to use sports 
as a bridge to school." 



as members of small groups of peers or relatives. Yet to 
obtain even modest employment in the greater society, they 
must graduate from high school. And in order to graduate 
from high school, they are told that they must develop 
exactly opposite qualities to those they possess: a respect 
for humdrum diligence and routine, for "discipline” (in 
the sense of not smoking in toilets, not cutting classes, and 
not getting drunk), and for government property. In ad- 
dition, they are expected to compete scholastically on a 
highly privatized and individualistic level, while living in 
large dormitories, surrounded by strangers who make pri- 
vacy of any type impossible. 

If we were dealing with the schools of a generation or 
two ago, then the situation might be bettered by democrati- 
zation — involving the Sioux parents in control of the 
schools. This system of local control was not perfect, but 
it worked pretty well. Today the problem is more compli- 
cated and tricky; educators have become professionahzed, 
and educational systems have become complex bureaucra- 
cies, inextricably involved with universities, education as- 
sociations, foundations, and federal crash programs. Bven 
suburban middle class parents, some of whom are highly 
educated and sophisticated, find it difficult to cope with the 
bureaucratic barriers and mazes of the schools their chil- 
dren attend. It is difficult to see how Sioux parents could 
accomplish much unless, in some way, their own school 
system were kept artificially small and isolated and acces- 
sible to their understanding and control. 

Working Class Youth 

How does our study of the Sioux relate to the problems 
of city dropouts? A specific comparison of the Sioux drop- 
outs with dropouts from the urban working class — ^Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, or whites — ^would, no doubt, reveal many 
salient differences in cultural background and world view. 
Nevertheless, ihv^stigations so far undertaken suggest that 
the attitudes held by these peoples toward education and 
the schools are startlingly similar. 



"Dropouts were relatively mature young men who found the at- 
mosphere of the high school stultifying and childish." 



Both Sioux and working class parents wish their children 
to continue in school because they believe that graduating 
from high school is a guarantee of employment. Though 
some teachers would not believe it, many working class 
dropouts, like the Sioux dropouts, express a generally 
favorable attitude toward school, stating that teachers are 
generally fair and that the worst thing about dropping out 
of school is missing one’s friends. Most important, many 
working class dropouts assert that they were pushed out 



A NOTE ON THE STUDY 

In studying the adolescents on Pine Ridge we concentrated on 
two areas, the high school and a particular dny school conununity 
with a country Indian population of abou* 1,000. We interviewed 
somewhat less tlian half the young people i’hen enrolled in the 
high school plus a random sample of 48 young country Indians. 
Subsequently, v/e obtained basic socio-economic and educational 
data from all the young people who had graduated from the day 
school in 1961, 1962, and 1963. We interviewed 153 young peo- 
ple between the ages of 13 and 21, about 50 of whom were high 
school dropouts. We used many approaches and several types of 
questionnaires, but our most illuminating and reliable data were 
obtained from interviews conducted by Indian college students 
who were able to associate with the Sioux adolescents and partici- 
pate in some of their activities. 

While "country Sioux" or "country Indian" might loosely be 
considered a synonym for "full-blood," I have avoided the latter 
term as connoting a traditional Indian culture which vanished long 
ago and whose unchanging qualities were a mythology of white 
observers rather than a social reality of Indian participants. In any 
case, I use "country Indian" to refer to the people raised and 
living "out on the reservation (prairie)" who participate in the 
social and ceremonial activities of their local rural communities, 
as opposed to those persons, also known as Indians, who live in 
Pine Ridge town and make a point of avoiding these backwoods 
activities. 



of school and frequently add that the push was fairly di- 
rect. The Sioux boys put the matter more delicately, imply- 
ing that the school authorities would not really welcome 
them back. 

These similarities should not be seized on as evidence 
that all disprivileged children are alike and that they will 
respond as one to the single, ideal, educational policy. What 
it does mean is that the schools and their administrators 
are so monotonously alike that the boy brought up in a 
minority social or ethnic community can only look at and 
feadt to them in the same way. Despite their differences, 
thqr are all in much the same boat as they face the great 
monolith of middle-class society and its one-track educa- 
tion escalator. 

An even more important — if often unrecognized — ^point 
is that not only does the school pose a dilemma for the 
worldng-class or Sioux, Negro, or Puerto Rican boy— he 
also poses one for the school. In many traditional or ethnic 
cultures boys are encouraged to be virile adolescents and 
become "real men." But our schools try to deprive youth 
of adolescence — and they demand that high school students 
behave like "mature people” — ^which, in our culture often 
seems to mean in a pretty dull, conformist fashion. 
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Those who submit and succeed in school can often fit 
into the bureaucratic requirements of employers, but they 
are also likely to lack independence of thought and creativ- 
ity. The dropouts are failures — ^they have failed to become 
what the school demands. But the school has failed also — 
failed to offer what the boys from even the most "deprived" 
and "under-developed" peoples take as a matter of course 
— the opportunity to become whole men. 

S. M. Miller and Ira E. Harrison, studying working 
class youth, assert that individuals who do poorly in school 
are handicapped or disfavored for the remainder of their 
lives, because "the schools have become the occupational 
gatekeepers” and "the level of education affects the kind 
and level of job that can be attained." On the other hand, 
the investigations of Edgar Z. Friedenberg and Jules Henry 
suggest that the youths who perform creditably in high 
school according to the views of the authorities are Ss- 
favored in that they emerge from this experience as per- 
manently crippled persons or human beings. 

In a curious way our researches among the Sioux may 
be viewed as supporting both of these contentions, for 
they suggest that some young people leave high school 
because they are too vital and independent to submit to a 
dehumanizing situation. 



FURTHER READING SUGGESTED BY THE AUTHOR; 

Formal Education in an American Indian Community by Murray L. 
Wax, Rosalie H. Wax, and Robert V. Dumont (The Society 
for the Study of Social Problems, Spring 1964). A detail’d study 
of the Pine Ridge reservation and of the problems of 
children and the federal schools. 

Blue-Collar W orld: Studies of the American Worker edited 
by Arthur B. Shostak and William Gomberg (Englewood Cliffs. 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). See articles by S. M. Miller on 
problems of schools and lower class youth that are markedly 
similar to those in this article. 

T!he Dignity of Youth and Other Atavisms by Edgar Z. 

Friedenberg (Bostoi, Ma.ss.: Beacon Press, 1966). Essays 
exploring the inter-relationship of youth and the school system. 
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